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Christmas greetings 

At this holy season the minds and hearts of Chris- 
tians the world over are centered on the commemora- 
tion of the feast of Our Lord’s Nativity. The entire staff 
of America Press extends to all readers of this Review 
and all the friends and benefactors of America Press 
their very best wishes for a Happy Christmas and a 
Blessed New Year. The editors will add a remem- 
brance at their Christmas Masses. May the Babe of 
Bethlehem, His Immaculate Mother and His foster- 
father, St. Joseph, the Patron of the Universal Church, 
fill the hearts of all with peace and joy now and 
throughout the year of Our Lord 1953. And may 
Bethlehem be not only the symbol but the source of 
world peace. 


Nation-wide day of intercession 

During one of the earliest persecutions of the 
Church, King Herod Agrippa cast St. Peter into prison, 
intending to put him to death. “But,” the Acts of the 
Apostles observes (12:5), “prayer was being made 
to God for him by the Church without ceasing,” and 
God miraculously delivered His apostle from the dun- 
geon. Our day is witnessing the greatest persecutions 
in history—greatest in their scope, their ferocity, their 
cunning. And prayer is still the most effective weapon 
against persecution. Heartened by the magnificent 
response of the faithful to a similar appeal last year, 
the Bishops of the United States have again proclaimed 
the last Sunday of December as a day of nation-wide 
spiritual intercession for the modern martyrs and con- 
fessors of the faith. In their recent Washington meet- 
ing the Bishops called upon the 30 million Catholics 
of America to make December 28 a day of reparation 
for sin and of earnest prayer for the thousands of 
Catholics in the Red Orient and in the Iron Curtain 
countries of Europe who face exile, prison or death 
for the love of Christ. Special observances such as day- 
long exposition of the Blessed Sacrament and the Holy 
Hour will be held in many parishes. Of old when St. 
Peter’s fellow-Christians interceded for him, he was de- 
livered from prison by a miracle. God grant that prayer 
and reparation may obtain that far greater miracle 
by which world-wide peace would be restored to 
Christ’s bleeding Church. 


Eisenhower reports 

General Eisenhower returned from his 22,000-mile 
trip to Korea on Dec. 15 confident that a “positive 
program” could “induce” the enemy to want peace. 
In his statement at the airport, the President-elect took 
pains to repeat once again that there was no shortcut 
out of Korea, no magic panacea for sudden victory. 


This is not the moment to state more than 
[our] resolve. For we face an enemy whom we 
cannot hope to impress by words, however elo- 
quent, but only by deeds—executed under circum- 
stances of our own choosing. 


The General did not go into details about what deeds 
he had in mind. “Certain aspects of battle problems 
cannot ever be discussed publicly.” He did, however, 
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make several “observations,” the most significant of 
which was his statement putting the Korean war in 
its proper perspective. 

We must all recognize—in all our thinking and 
planning—that the Korean war is but the most 
dramatic and most painful phase, for us at this 
moment, of our world-wide struggle against Com- 
munist aggression. 


This estimate of the Korean war raises the question 
of how and where the resources of the free world can 
best be applied at a given moment in the anti- 
Communist struggle. 


..- caution seems indicated 

France, for example, is being bled white in Indo- 
China, a factor which severely limits her contribution - 
to European rearmament. France’s inability to main- 
tain stronger forces in Europe than those Germany 
might build up reinforces her concern over German 
rearmament. Some French statesmen, according to 
reports, are now wondering whether a military solu- 
tion in Asia isn’t a prerequisite of further progress 
towards European defense. This is only one example 
of the delicate interconnection between the manifold 
phases of the defense of the free world. As our new 
President seems to be growing in his grasp of the 
portentous decisions he must make, it seems certain 
that he will move very cautiously. 


“Separate and equal’ on trial 

For three days, Dec. 9-11, the U. S. Supreme Court 
heard arguments on what many consider the most 
momentous constitutional question since the Dred Scot 
case. The five cases involved bring the constitutionality 
of legally imposed segregation of Negro and white 
children in primary and secondary public schools to 
the final arbiter under our democratic system. Specifi- 
cally, the question hinges on the application of the 
XIVth Amendment, which (among some other pro- 
visions ) declares that “No State shall . . . deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” As long ago as 1899 the court first de- 
cided that “separate” educational facilities for Negroes 
fulfilled this constitutional mandate, provided they 
were also “equal” to the facilities enjoyed by whites. 
in 1950, in the Sweatt and McLaurin cases, the court 
struck down segregation at the university level on the 
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ground that the “separate” facilities furnished Negroes 
were not in fact, and at that level could hardly be, 
also “equal.” In the present cases the court will have 
to decide whether to extend this 1950 ruling to lower 
levels of education. The plaintiffs argue that segrega- 
tion, imposed by law, by its very nature fixes a stigma 
of inferiority on Negro children. This stigma cannot 
fail to have a blighting effect on their personalities. 
As a Negro child moves up the educational ladder in 
a segregated system, he feels more and more keenly 
the glaring contradiction between the principles of 
American democracy (“that all men are created equal 
...’) and the practice of compulsory segregation in 
our State-run schools. When the court gets around to 
deciding these thorny cases, affecting the basic social 
pattern of 17 States, it will hardly rule segregation to 
be per se unconstitutional. On the other hand, it can 
hardly retreat from the leadership it has given in the 
movement towards full equality for Americans of all 
races. 


Farm Bureau convention 

According to press reports, everything was har- 
monious, on the surface anyway, at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s annual convention at 
Seattle, Wash. At the final session on December 11 the 
delegates approved a set of resolutions confirming the 
conservative outlook which the nation’s largest farm 
group has been cultivating for some time. Indicative 
of the thinking at Seattle were resolutions favoring 
States’ rights to offshore oil and opposing industry- 
wide collective bargaining. On questions of more 
immediate concern to farmers the convention called for 
greater decentralization in Government farm programs 
and for a system of flexible price supports. Despite 
the surface unanimity, however, a fight is brewing in 
AFBF which may come to a head at the next annual 
get-together. The organization is by no means unani- 
mous on price supports, or, for that matter, on agri- 
cultural conservation payments either. One of the most 
influential delegates, Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, referred scorn- 
fully to conservation payments to farmers as “give- 
away” programs. As for price supports, Southern 
cotton planters and some Western wheat growers don’t 
see eye-to-eye with the Federation’s espousal of flexible 
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supports. Under such a system price supports could 
coast as low as 75 per cent of parity, depending on the 
supply-demand factor. There was no fight at Seattle 
on this issue because last June Congress postponed the 
shift to flexible supports, which were written into the 
1948 law, through 1954. With 90 per cent of parity 
guaranteed for the next two years, the opposition could 
afford to wait. It must have been miffed, though, by 
the convention’s statement that it is not the duty of 
the Government “to guarantee profitable prices to any 
economic group.” 


Politicians and economic controls 

In the wake of the uproar over the Presidential de- 
cision on December 3 in the mine wage case—giving 
the coal diggers every penny of the $1.90-a-day in- 
crease their employers offered—have come healthy 
second thoughts where they count most—in Congress. 
It is one thing to charge loudly in the hearing of the 
press that President Truman wrecked controls by over- 
riding the Wage Stabilization Board and that the whole 
apparatus of curbs might just as well be junked. It’s 
quite another to assume responsibility in Congress for 
letting the stabilization laws expire, as they are sched- 
uled to do on April 30. Congressmen still remember 
the public anger over the price increases which fol- 
lowed the premature demise of World War II controls. 
At the moment prices happen to be riding on an even 
keel, and most of the experts, after scanning the heav- 
ens, see no new clouds in the offing. In fact, many of 
them are predicting a mild recession for the end of 
1953. In the uncertain world of today, however, eco- 
nomic prophecy is hazardous. Should another Soviet 
storm blow up, a good price-control law would be ex- 
cellent insurance. It could stop the sort of price goug- 
ing that followed Korea. That is why, despite demands 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the CIO to abandon 
controls, President Truman is determined to seal off 
the coal-mine case and keep at least a skeleton Wage 
Board operating. By so doing he shifts responsibility 
for the big decision on controls to the incoming Ad- 
ministration and the new Congress, which is really 
where it belongs. We have a feeling that, come April 
30, the Republicans will agree with Mr. Truman that 
in dealing with inflation discretion is the better part 
of valor. 


The Commonwealth meetings 

In late November the Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth countries met in London for the 
second time since last January. They first tackled their 
most pressing economic problem: how to stay on the 
plus side of the dollar ledger and at the same time 
relax austerity controls. In a Dec. 11 communiqué they 
called for an increase in productive strength, the curb- 
ing of inflation and the extension of a multilateral trade 
and payments system, the latter to enable sterling-area 
countries to convert trading surpluses in nondollar 
areas into dollar accounts. The program could not be 
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accomplished, the Ministers insisted, without outside 
assistance. This presumably meant from the United 
States. The new Administration will therefore prob- 
ably be requested to facilitate private American in- 
vestments in Commonwealth countries and to lower 
some of our present tariff schedules. In a follow-up 
communiqué on Dec. 14, Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand announced agreement on “certain fundamental 
propositions relating to security in the Pacific.” Though 
reportedly still cool toward British membership in the 
ANZUS alliance, neither Australia nor New Zealand 
is expected to oppose a possible Churchill approach to 
the new Administration in Washington to let the 
British in. Originally the pact was directed against 
the resurgence of Japanese militarism. With Red China 
now the great Asian menace and Communist pressure 
heavy in Malaya, Churchill wants representation on 
the ANZUS Council. Since General Eisenhower has 
implied that trouble spots like Malaya are but phases 
of the world-wide anti-Communist struggle, the 
British may find the new Administration disposed to 
extend the alliance to other countries with Pacific 
interests. 


Arab-Asian defeat in the UN 

When on Dec. 12 the 13-nation Arab-Asian bloc 
lost by a 27-24 vote its fight to force France to nego- 
tiate the question of Tunisian independence with “the 
true representatives of the Tunisian people,” the anti- 
colonial group suffered its first serious setback in the 
UN. The Political and Security Committee thereupon 
approved, 45-3, a watered down Latin-American com- 
promise merely expressing the hope that France would 
negotiate. (On Dec. 17 the Arab-Asian bloc’s resolu- 
tion on Morocco met the same fate, as the Committee 
adopted a milder Latin-American proposal.) During 
the debate on Tunisia, the French adopted a studied 
and stubborn silence, on the ground that its Tunisian 
problem was “internal” and of no concern to the UN 
under its Charter. However sympathetic one may be to 
the French, harassed as they are by many vexing prob- 
lems, it is hard to see what they expect to gain by such a 
strategy. Do they expect the tide of North African 
nationalism to subside simply because France will not 
listen to its spokesmen in the UN? From the time of 
the American colonies to the present, history proves 
how impossible it is to bottle up the discontents of 
colonials. Had the French initiated fundamental re- 
forms in Viet Nam before 1939, or had they agreed, 
even as late as 1946, to arrange for Vietnamese inde- 
pendence within the limits of the French Union, they 
would probably not now be forced to sacrifice thou- 
sands of French soldiers and to ask for more and more 
U. S. aid in a war that is becoming more uncertain 
every day. Similarly, if they had satisfied the legitimate 
claims of the people of Syria when these were pressed 
several years before the last war, the French would 
probably not have lost that country. We are convinced 
that letting the Tunisians and Moroccans at least air 
their grievances in the UN was the part of wisdom. 


CONTROLLED DEMOCRACY IN VENEZUELA 

On Nov. 30, Venezuelans were given their first 
chance to vote in five years. They were asked to choose 
a constituent assembly which in turn would select a 
provisional president and draw up a new constitution. 
The ruling military Junta, a dictatorship since 1948, 
promised to step aside and permit the people to speak 
—all of them, that is, except the Communists (who are 
banned ) and those belonging to Accién Democratica, 
the party overthrown and then outlawed by the Junta 
four years ago. 

When unofficial reports claimed that the Junta- 
sponsored party, the Frente Electoral Independiente, 
was losing the election, a strict censorship was clamped 
on. Then, on Dec. 2, the announcement was made 
that the Junta’s party had won by a substantial margin 
over its two major opponents, the Unién Republicana 
Democratica and the Socialistas Christianos, a Catholic 
party. The next day the new Government was organ- 
ized. The Junta resigned its authority to representatives 
of the Army, who then named Col. Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, former head of the Junta, as provisional 
president. 

By means of the appointment of Colonel Pérez, the 
Venezuelan Army clique seems to be perpetuating the 
virtually complete control of the country’s political 
life it has had since 1945. In that year a Government of 
democratic pretensions, supported by businessmen, 
landowners and some generals, was overthrown in a 
coup led by a group of colonels, among them Colonel 
Pérez. After forming themselves into a ruling Junta, 
they invited back to the country the exiled Rémulo 
Betancourt, an anti-Communist Socialist. With Junta 
support he formed the Accién Democratica, a party 
with a broad program of reform. 

Contrary to expectations, the new coalition made no 
radical attacks on property or business. The great 
foreign oil companies were allowed to keep their con- 
cessions, although required to increase their royalty 
payments. Labor was given no special privileges, and 
the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers developed 
no more than a skeleton structure. 

In 1947, the Junta permitted an open and free 
election in which the Accién Democratica won a sub- 
stantial victory. Romulo Gallegos, a man of letters, was 
elected President. Apparently alarmed by the inde- 
pendence of the new Government, however, the Army 
again took things in hand. Nine months after his free 
election, Gallegos was in jail, the Accibn Democratica 
outlawed, the Constitution abrogated and the military 
Junta, including Colonel Pérez, back in power. There 
followed a period of strong-arm rule. 

Now the military seems ready once more for an 
experiment in controlled democracy. It has its own 
party, the Frente Electoral Independiente, and has a 
secure hold on the reins through Colonel Pérez. Per- 
haps the key to the future may be found in the appoint- 
ment to the new Cabinet of Vallenilla Lanz, who 
recently wrote a book entitled Caesarismo Demo- 
cratico. Paut S. Lietz 
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Here’s how some of the toughest problems look to 
President-elect Eisenhower's advisers as the new Ad- 
ministration prepares to take over its responsibilities 
in Washington: 

Korea: Mr. Eisenhower and his party returned from 
the Far East convinced that a chief weakness of our 
Korean position is the lack of a clearly-defined goal. 
For a long time much of our military operation has 
been merely a reaction, however ably handled, to an 
initiative taken by the Communists. The incoming 
President will probably work out a new definition of 
the goal and combine a statement of it with a declara- 
tion of U. S. intent to stay in the Far East. On the 
basis of talks with our chief allies, he will try to estab- 
lish a coordinated over-all Far East policy as a pre- 
requisite to fresh decisions in Korea. The forthcoming 
meetings with Winston Churchill will almost certainly 
be concerned with this over-all Far East policy. 

Legislative Program: The new Administration is not 
expected to toss a lot of new bills at Congress in the 
coming session. After using 1953 to learn where change 
and reorganization are needed, the Republican Ad- 
ministration will probably wait to advance its most 
important programs a year hence. 

Budget—General: The representatives of the new 
President who have been burrowing in the fiscal arith- 
metic here say the financial problem is even more 
difficult than they had foreseen. The reason is the 
immense commitments that have been made, for mili- 
tary and other purposes, and which, for the most part, 
must be kept. They run to tens of billions of dollars 
and will make budget balancing extremely difficult. 
Nobody foresees a general tax cut this year. Maybe 
next year. 

Congressional relations: There’s much speculation 
about Ejisenhower-Taft relations. Both sides today 
profess every intention to cooperate with the other. 
Some of General Eisenhower's people think that what- 
ever blow-up there was going to be came on the 
Durkin appointment, that it’s all over now, and that 
peace in the family should be possible. They suggest 
Mr. Taft might more wisely have held his fire on Mr. 
Durkin until he had talked with him. Mr. Taft wants 
the Senate majority leadership, and what he wants on 
Capitol Hill he usually gets. 

Inauguration: As a result of staff work being done 
for him here now in many phases of government oper- 
ation, the President-elect’s inaugural message promises 
to have real substance. It is expected to touch on the 
chief problems facing the new Administration and the 
country in a way more characteristic of State-of-the- 
Union messages than those usually marking an in- 
auguration. The whole Eisenhower team is buckling 
down to its job in utter seriousness. CHARLES LucEy 
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UNDERSCORINGS | 





On Dec. 12 Rev. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, prominent 
Protestant clergyman and educator, announced his 
resignation as executive director of the central depart- 
ment of research and survey of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. During almost 
thirty years of research for the Federal Council of 
Churches and for the NCCCUSA, and during his 
editorship (1924-50) of the Federal Council’s Informa- 
tion Service, he won widespread esteem and friendship 
by his conscientious accuracy and his fairness to all 
religious groups. 

wp Very Rev. Msgr. John F. Hackett, Vice Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Hartford, Conn., was appointed on 
Dec. 17 Titular Bishop of Helenopolis and Auxiliary 
to Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, Bishop of Hartford. 
Bishop Hackett was born in New Haven, Conn., on 
Dec. 7, 1911 and ordained in Paris on June 29, 1936. 
B® Most Rev. John E. Petit, Catholic Bishop of 
Menevia (Wales), would like to get in touch with 
U. S. Catholics of Welsh birth or descent. His diocese, 
comprising most of Wales, which has an area of some 
7,000 sq. miles and a population of 2.5 million, contains 
only 24,000 Catholics. The Bishop is interested in 
obtaining the canonization of Blessed Richard Gwyn, 
a Catholic schoolmaster who was martyred in Wales 
in 1584. Bishop Petit’s address is Bishop’s House, 
Wrexham, Wales. 

p> An information office on Catholic colleges in the 
United States has been opened in San José, Costa Rica, 
according to a Dec. 12 NC dispatch from that city. 
The office will guide Catholic Costa Ricans who wish 
to study in this country. It was opened after a visit 
to Costa Rica by Eloy Santiago, representative of the 
U. S. National Catholic Education Association, who is 
encouraging the establishment of similar offices in 
other Latin-American countries. 

p St. Mary's College, St. Mary’s, Kan., announces 
the first issue of Theology Digest, a publication which 
will digest for priests and laity outstanding theological 
writings from all parts of the world. Each issue will 
contain from 10 to 25 articles selected from some 200 
magazines. Published three times a year. Single copies, 
75¢; $2 a year. Address, 1015 Central St., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

p> Parental Rights in American Educational Law: 
Their Bases and Implementation, by Sister M. Bernard 
Francis Loughery (Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 
1952. $3.75), is a doctoral dissertation. The author dis- 
cusses the principle of parental rights in education, 
American historical factors which have. affected the 
exercise of parental rights, legal provisions, their 
judicial interpretation and parent-state relationships 
in other democracies—a most informative volume in 
the area of Church-State relations. C. K. 
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“Dear Fellow Christians’’ 


The “letter to the Christian people of America” issued 
from Denver by the General Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ on Decem- 
ber 12 contains much common ground on which all 
believers can spiritually unite. The spokesmen for 30 
Protestant and Orthodox communions comprising 35 
million members envisaged their “prophetic” (or 
teaching) mission as embracing “every aspect of the 
life of man, individual and corporate.” Their state- 
ment proclaimed the religious groundwork of the 
American tradition (including American government), 
of human rights, of education and of international 
cooperation through the United Nations. 

Though several phrases in the letter seem to echo 
conventional complaints against the Catholic Church, 
all religionists should welcome the comprehensive call 
to the churches to “sensitize the conscience of the 
nation and of all classes and institutions within it.” 
Aware that “our culture is in danger of becoming 
pagan,” the National Council has issued a summons to 
Christians to live up to their faith in Christ “as Our 
Divine Lord and Saviour” and to serve as “instruments 
in God’s hands to carry forward His purpose in Christ 
for mankind.” The message speaks of the divine 
purpose for mankind only in very broad terms. 

When the NCCC gets down to the specific issue 
of religion versus secularism in the area of education, 
its spokesmen find themselves stalled at well-traveled 
crossroads. This is where the Protestant commitment 
to the public school intersects with their commitment 
to religious education. 

The NCCC would like to minimize the sharp angles 
of these cross-purposes by insisting that it is “unfair 
to say that where religion is not taught in a public 
school, that school is secular or Godless.” The “atmos- 
phere,” the “attitude . . . of the teachers can be 
religious . . .” Unquestionably, they can be. But are 
they? On this decisive question of fact, the NCCC 
gives no assurance. 

It goes on to insist that “a way must be found to 
make the pupils of American schools aware of the 
heritage of faith upon which this nation was estab- 
lished,” and to inculcate the “principles of religion” 
during the working day of public-school pupils. Bible 
readings are hailed as deepening the “awareness of 
God.” (Oddly enough, Jewish leaders reluctantly 
tolerate these readings, “because of the very limited 
effect” they have on children. ) 

The Protestant commitment to the public school 
seems to be unconditional. Their commitment to relig- 
ious education, on the other hand, seems to be only 
provisional, i.e., provided it can somehow be combined 
with public-school education. Should not those who 
place God’s purposes above all earthly purposes be 
expected to take exactly the reverse of this position? 
That is why, in increasing numbers, Protestant relig- 
ious educators are finding religious day schools the 
only way to put first things first in education. 





EUTTORTALS 











Challenge to the churches 


After years of official silence on the subject, it was 
indeed gratifying to have John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State-designate, tell the National Council of 
Churches in his Denver address of December 11 that 


The churches, particularly in this country, per- 
formed a historic task in developing public senti- 
ment for world organization and in influencing 
the character of that organization. 


No one is better qualified to witness to the influence 
of the churches on the organization of peace during 
the early years of the past decade. As special adviser 
to Senator Vandenberg on the U. S. delegation at the 
San Francisco Charter Convention, Mr. Dulles was 
able to study the effects of the churches’ educational 
campaign, in which he himself had pioneered. 

Mr. Dulles was chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. The Commission’s statement of “Guiding Prin- 
ciples” was adopted by the Council on December 11, 
1942, ten years to the day before his Denver address. 
Out of that statement developed the Council’s “Six 
Pillars of Peace,” issued March 18, 1943. This in turn 
was heavily drawn upon in the drafting of the “Pattern 
for Peace,” seven-point statement issued by 146 Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant leaders on October 7, 1943. 
Mr. Dulles not only helped to draft the “Pattern” but 
introduced it to the public on a radiocast with Rabbi 
Louis Finkelstein and the late Msgr. John A. Ryan. 

On the first anniversary of the “Pattern’—which 
the Boston Traveler termed “a common call without 
precedent in world history’—Mr. Dulles wrote these 
lines for its promoters: 

We can resolve, Catholics, Protestants and Jews, 
to remain united in fellowship to the end that 


our political order may be brought ever closer to 
conformity with the moral law. 


We recalled those words when we read Mr. Dulles’ 
appeal in his Denver address for intensified “deter- 
mination to perfect an organization for world peace 
and justice.” Noting the probability of a charter re- 
view conference in 1955, he urged the free people of 
this country “to take the lead in making the United 
Nations into a more effective instrument for achieving 
international order and justice.” 

Mr. Dulles has challenged American religionists. 
A special reason for rising to that challenge is the 
assurance that any suggestions they make, jointly or 
singly, are sure to receive the understanding attention 
of the new Secretary of State. 
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Let the AFL act 


In reporting the hearings of the N. Y. State Crime 
Commission on racketeering in the port of New York, 
some newspapers have given a lopsided, oversimplified 
picture of the most involved mess in the country today. 
As a consequence, the average reader probably 
imagines that the union concerned, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL), is exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, responsible for all the thievery, 
bribery, mayhem and murder on the docks. 

We have no wish to say a single good word for the 
ILA, as will presently be made clear. But in the interest 
of fairness, and also of lasting reform, it should be 
noted that the hearings have already shown that 
employers, politicians and police must share with ILA 
blame for the immoral stench that rises from the piers. 

At one of the first sessions of the commission, an 
employer witness accused the police of not providing 
sufficient protection to law-abiding individuals and 
companies. A high police official immediately coun- 
tered that if the docks were inadequately patrolled, 
the companies had only themselves to blame. Instead 
of calling in the cops, he said, employers, for the sake 
of a cowardly peace, prefer to pay tribute to racketeers. 
As for the money that has been stealthily changing 
hands, the record proves that the stevedoring com- 
panies have paid out much bigger sums to steamship 
agents and executives than they have to union gorillas. 

With the record straight on that point, let us con- 
sider the union angle. 

Under the constitution of the AFL, the parent organ- 
ization has no authority to intervene in the affairs 
of its affiliates, which are all autonomous. That places 
George Meany, the new AFL president, as well as the 
members of the executive council, in an embarrassing 
position. These gentlemen know very well that the 
Crime Commission revelations are seriously damaging 
the good name of all trade unions. Privately, they are 
perfectly willing to deplore the conduct of ILA. 
Publicly, however, they can talk only in pious general- 
ities and stoutly testify to their opposition to sin. Under 
the circumstances, that kind of reaction on the part 
of AFL leaders merely deepens the disgust of the 
public. 

Actually, the AFL is not as helpless as some of its 
friends pretend. If the Executive Council so decides, it 
can suspend ILA tomorrow, or even lift its charter. 
Admittedly, there are certain risks in such a procedure. 
Suspension might undermine the present ILA leader- 
ship without guaranteeing that it would be replaced 
by more honest men. Nevertheless, the scandal is so 
great that almost anything is to be preferred to silence 
and inaction. 

The AFL should not be deterred by any fraternal 
consideration for the present heads of ILA. Like the 
Communists, they have lost all right to be treated 
as bona fide union leaders. The sooner the labor move- 
ment brands them for what they are, the better off it 


will be. 
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Washington sunset 


As the shadows of its sunset begin to enshroud the 
outgoing Administration, one appreciates more fully 
the wisdom of the XXth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, shortening the days of a defeated party. Before 
this reform was adopted in February, 1933, Congress 
assembled on the first Monday in December. In Presi- 
dential election years, this meant that the old Con- 
gress stayed in session—the so-called “lame-duck” 
session—until March of the next year. The newly 
chosen Congress did not take office until the following 
December. A new President was not inaugurated until 
March 4, a full four months after his election. 

In accordance with the reform long advocated by 
the late Sen. George W. Norris of Nebraska, the new 
Congress now takes office on January 3 and a new 
President on January 20 following the November elec- 
tion. The change-over occurs within a couple of 
months. 

For the first time, we are now enjoying the full 
advantages of this innovation. A defeated party in- 
evitably loses both power and prestige. If it has long 
been in power, the signs of fatigue and of loss of 
direction are bound to multiply towards the fag end. 

There is a certain poetic justice in the embarrass- 
ment the Truman Administration has been suffering 
of late from the unearthing of U. S. citizens of dubious 
loyalty in the UN Secretariat. Whatever the difficulties 
the State Department has encountered in its personnel 
relations with the UN Secretariat, the department 
was unquestionably weak in its handling of the prob- 
lem. It has been weak in handling the same problem 
within its own house. Why did not Secretary Acheson 
apprise the proper committees of Congress of his 
concern about American personnel at the UN? They 
could have done the investigating long ago, and he 
would have been in the clear. 

President Truman’s blast at President-elect Eisen- 
hower in his White House press conference on Decem- 
ber 11 is another example of laying down the reins 
of office, not with a bang but a whimper. Even if the 
General’s use of the Korean issue during the campaign 
were adjudged “demagoguery,” that is water over the 
dam. His Korean trip could do no harm and might do 
considerable good. 

Attorney General McGranery seems to be one bright 
spot in the Washington sunset. When he took office 
last April, Judge McGranery promised that he would 
operate on a timetable, investigating charges and pre- 
paring prosecutions. In the past few weeks he has 
instituted action against quite a fistful of alleged law- 
breakers. Attorney General Brownell may not decide 
to go through with all these cases, but it seems that 
he will find the cases ready. 

The way an Administration closes shop does not 
necessarily symbolize the way it functioned at full 
tilt. As the time for appraising the Truman Administra- 
tion draws close, however, one expects it to prepare to 
bow out with as much dignity as it can muster. 
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“There was no room for them in the inn”’ 





Charles Keenan 





| T USED TO APPEAR TO ME that those spiritual 
writers were unduly severe who reproached the people 
of Bethlehem with turning away from their doors the 
Mother of God, with offering the Incarnate Word no 
better place to be born in than a stable. 

How, I asked myself, were the people of Bethlehem 
supposed to know that Mary was the Mother of God? 
How could they know that her unborn child was True 
God of True God, born of the Father before all ages, 
waiting to be born Man of Mary that very night? 
Neither Mary nor Joseph, so far as we know, gave them 
any clue to the divine mystery. And if Mary had chosen 
to reveal her secret, could the people of 
Bethlehem have been blamed for receiving 
her story with unbelief? 

Then the truth struck me. The fault of 
the Bethlehemites was not blindness to a 
mystery that, had it been revealed to them, 
would have staggered their reason and 
imagination. No, the shame of the people 
of Bethlehem is that in all the village there 
was not found one who would offer a roof 
for the night to a woman who was to bear 
a child before morning. Their sin was not lack of faith 
but lack of simple humanity. Nor can it be argued 
that they would have shown more respect had the 
hidden God revealed Himself, for they showed no 
respect for God’s image. 

This people stands condemned by the words of 
Christ Himself, spoken when He described the Last 
Judgment (Matt. 25: 42-46): 


Then He will say to those on His left hand: 
“Depart from Me, accursed ones . . , I was a 
stranger and you did not take Mein...” | 

Then they also will answer and say: “Lord, 
when did we see Thee hungry, or thirsty, or a 
stranger .. . and did not minister to Thee?” Then 
He will answer them, saying: “Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did not do it for one of these least 
ones, you did not do it for Me.” 


At this Christmas of 1952, every good Christian 
must reflect with pain on the rejection of Christ by the 
world of our time. Over vast areas of that world, His 
name is banned and those who confess it are im- 
prisoned, tortured, slain. Even in the free world, untold 
millions have not heard His saving name. Millions 
more, who do know of Christ and His claims, judge 
them irrelevant to the business of life. Persecution, 
paganism, secularism: how much of our world is given 
up to these. 

On Sunday, December 28, the Catholics of this 
country will join in a day of prayer and reparation for 
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the persecutions raging against the Incarnate Word 
in His earthly members. It is the Feast of the Inno- 
cents, the victims of the first persecution launched 
against Christ. It is the Eve of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, who was slain before the altar of his own 
cathedral for vindicating the rights of Christ’s Church 
against the secular power. 

Let us not, however, confine our gaze to the world 
of atheism, paganism and secularism. We can well 
turn our eyes inward. In the opening verses of his 
Gospel St. John says of the Incarnate Word (v. 11): 
“He came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.” We call ourselves, in all humility, 
“His own.” It behooves us to take care lest 
we be numbered with those who “received 
Him not.” 

How shall we know? Our Lord Himself 
has given us a criterion: “As long as you 
did not do it for one of these least ones, 
you did not do it for Me.” Those who were 
the first to receive Our Lord—the shep- 
herds on the Judean hills—saw Him as 
“one of these least ones.” They saw a new- 
born infant lying on a bed of straw in a disused stable. 
Many new-born infants will have no better bed this 
Christmas night of 1952. Many men and women, up- 
rooted from their homes by war and persecution, must 
walk the roads of the world, looking, like Mary and 
Joseph, for shelter and a home. These are the “least 
ones” whom Our Lord was speaking about. In accept- 
ing or rejecting these, we accept or reject Christ. 
We have His own word for that. 

The very enormity of the human suffering that 
sprawls across the earth in the wake of war seems to 
dull our sensibilities. After a while, we are talking of 
the problem of “refugees,” of “DP’s’”—and perhaps 
forgetting that refugees and DP’s are human beings, 
men and women made in the image of God. How often, 
we might ask ourselves, do we in our thinking or 
speaking about these unfortunates advert to the pro- 
mise—and the threat—of Christ about the treatment 
accorded to His “least ones”? Does not discussion of 
refugees too often tend to bog down in arid questions 
of immigration quotas and economic balances? And 
what does all this amount to except that after a certain 
point, when we have admitted as many refugees as 
we think our country can comfortably accommodate, 
we shut the door and tell those still outside: “There 
is no room”? 

It is true that taking even the most Christian view 
of the unfortunate victims of war will not auto- 
matically solve the many material and political prob- 
lems involved in helping them. It is also true that 
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unless we do take such a view, our solutions will be 
cold, narrow, mean and ungenerous. Looking at the 
refugees with the eyes of Christ, we shall find ways 
of making room that might not otherwise occur to us. 
By not stretching a point to make room for two weary 
strangers, the people of Bethlehem cast forth Christ. 
If we are anxious to welcome Christ in His “least 
ones,” we shall not too easily complain that there is 
no room for them. 


Bulgaria: dead end 
for the free world? 


Robert A. Graham 








Tue FIRST WAVE of protests following the death 
sentence imposed in October upon Most Rev. Eugene 
P. Bossilkov, C.P., Bishop of Nicopol, along with three 
priests in Bulgaria, has now subsided. Both private 
and governmental voices, in this country and abroad, 
have been heard in condemnation of the “trials” in 
which a mortal blow was dealt to the small Catholic 
community in that Communist-dominated state. Forty 
persons in all, lay as well as ecclesiastic, have received 
various sentences, including the death penalty. 

The charges were the familiar ones. The accused 
had plotted against the state, were found in possession 
not only of weapons but of mimeograph machines, 
which indicated their conspiratorial purposes. They 
were, of course, actively engaged in sabotage under 
the direction of the Vatican and its Wall Street col- 
laborators. 

The judicial process was conducted in violation of 
the elementary norms of procedure designed to 
guarantee a fair trial. It is now reported that Bishop 
Bossilkov has already been shot. This has not officially 
been confirmed, and is in fact questioned by those 
who recall Communist practice in recent cases. It is 
believed that all the condemned have been transferred 
to the Soviet Union to die, not before a firing squad, 
but under the hard labor of Soviet prison camps. 

The question is now, what next? A note of frustra- 
tion runs through the protests that have arisen over 
the case. No one has the slightest expectation that 
moral condemnations emanating from the free world 
will have any perceptible effect upon the fate of the 
Bulgarian Catholics. The statement issued by the State 
Department was equivalent to an admission of impo- 
tence. On October 20 the press was handed a release 
which protested the trial and the sentences. The Bul- 
garian Government, said the declaration, has once 
again proved “how justly its vicious tyranny deserves 
the condemnation of free men everywhere.” But there 
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was no mention of any action to follow up this con- 
demnation. The State Department spokesman did 
point out that this country no longer maintains diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria. He did not, however, 
note that Great Britain and France still have repre- 
sentatives in Sofia, who could act as channels of 
communication. 

Obviously, the belief in Washington is that no good 
can be accomplished by a message communicated by 
any channels to the present regime in Bulgaria. This 
view is apparently shared also by London and Paris, 
which, at least as of present writing, have not made 
any formal protests. The October 20 press release of 
the State Department was not addressed to anyone in 
particular, nor signed by any high official. The impres- 
sion is inescapable that the United States does not 
wish to get too involved in an affair for which it has 
no clear-cut plan of action. 

This negative attitude is evident in the United 
Nations as well. To date not a word has been men- 
tioned about the Bulgarian case in any meeting of 
the General Assembly—where words are certainly not 
expensive. 

These are symptoms of a dangerous crisis. The 
governments have apparently come to an end of their 
resourcefulness in dealing with violations of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms behind the Iron 
Curtain. They are at dead center. From this point 
forward, unless positive leadership is forthcoming, 
world opinion will inevitably gravitate to two extreme 
attitudes. Either frustration will degenerate into 
indifference to everything that happens in the Soviet 
sphere, or public opinion will become so desperate 
that it will demand recourse to a perhaps ill-conceived 
use of main force. Such extremes can be avoided only 
by the formulation and presentation of a new general 
strategy to replace the existing one, which is obviously 
outworn. 

One of the factors contributing to this situation is, 
of course, the interregnum between changes of Presi- 
dents. The speech of John Foster Dulles to the National 
Council of Churches of Christ on December 11, may 
prove to be the first sign of change. In this address, 
his first major one since being named Secretary of 
State in the incoming Cabinet, Mr. Dulles called for 
“dynamism” in our struggle for a “new era of libera- 
tion.” This dynamism, he holds, can find proper 
expression only in moral and spiritual terms. 

The elements of a dynamic program of action 
already exist, though they are not nearly so effective 
as they could be under a fresh approach. It would 
not be correct to imply that even today nothing of 
significance is being done. The enemy attack upon 
freedom has been featured in broadcasts sent behind 
the Iron Curtain by the Voice of America. Ever since 
the beginning of the trials, if not before, the Voice 
has drawn the appropriate lesson from the Communist 
campaign against religion. “The forty Catholics who 
have just been martyred in Bulgaria,” it broadcast 
on October 9, “committed a crime in Communist 
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eyes—but it was not the crime with which they were 
charged. Their ‘crime’ was to place God above the 
state.” The Communists realize, continued the Voice, 
that “as long as men cling to their religious faith, their 
minds will remain free, even though their bodies may 
be in subjection.” 

Radio Free Europe, too, from its station in Munich. 
has underlined the mock character of the trials, which 
were conducted under procedures unknown to pre- 
Communist Bulgaria. The broadcasts of RFE to 
Bulgaria have warned the predominantly Orthodox 
population that the fate of the Catholic minority vitally 
concerned them, for the war upon Catholics (and 
Protestants ) is a war upon religion as such. 


EFFECT OF BROADCASTS 


The effect of these broadcasts is difficult to gauge. 
Certainly, they had no discernible effect upon the 
outcome of the trials of Bishop Bossilkov and his 
companions. Some think that the pressure exerted by 
the Western governments on behalf of opposition 
leader Nikola Petkov in 1947 only sealed his fate and 
perhaps made it necessary for the regime to show its 
defiance by hanging him, a penalty which it is not 
certain they had originally planned. Their experience 
in the Petkov case explains in part the present reluc- 
tance of these same governments to assume a forceful 
role in defense of the Catholic bishop. This reluctance 
is reflected in the relatively moderate tone of the 
broadcasts, at least those prior to the trials. 

Yet even these broadcasts did serve some positive 
purpose. They helped to counterbalance and nullify 
the propaganda intent of such trials. For these trials 
are not simply meant to punish individuals but to 
achieve a given political aim. In this case the aim has 
been to discredit the legitimate representatives of the 
Supreme Head of the Catholic Church in Rome, so 
as to prepare the way for the creation of a schismatic 
Church independent of the Vatican, but dependent 
upon the regime. The 1949 trials of Protestant clergy- 
men had the analogous purpose of cutting off Bul- 
garian Protestants from their outside contacts, again 
with the aim of reducing religion to complete sub- 
jection to the Communist regime. Moslem groups have 
been similarly treated. The Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
has already been obliged to cut off its relations with 
the Patriarch in Istanbul. Catholics in union with 
Rome are proving a harder nut to crack. 

Why the Communists feel they must achieve these 
ends by such public “trials” is their own secret. The 
decision probably results from the growing extension 
of Soviet law into the satellite territories. Their political 
intent, however, is clear. Whatever our broadcasts can 
do to spoil this game and diminish the utility of such 
trials to the Soviet-dominated regimes is a real gain 
and may contribute to their abandonment. 

In addition to VOA and RFE propaganda broadcasts 
by radio, the United Nations offers another avenue of 
positive action. But, as with the radio, a new approach 
is necessary fer the United Nations, too. It is curious 


to note, in fact, that at a time when the United Nations 
is being attacked for ineffectiveness, nearly all the 
appeals that have been made throughout the world 
have asked that the issue of Bishop Bossilkov be 
brought to this world forum. Evidently world public 
opinion continues to regard the UN as a court of 
appeal to which one goes when national governments 
have proved their unwillingness or inability to put an 
end to violations of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. And it may be that the fate of the organiza- 
tion depends in the final analysis upon its ability to 
fulfil the role that the general world public expects it 
to play on such occasions. 

Fortunately, although the case of the recent trials 
has not yet come before the United Nations, an 
assembling of evidence on violations of the human- 
rights clauses of the Bulgarian, Romanian and Hun- 
garian peace treaties of 1946 has been in process since 
1950. A resolution of the General Assembly of Novem- 
ber 3, 1950 condemned the actions of these three 
Balkan countries, whose records of infamy parallel 
each other so closely. It called upon member and 
nonmember governments to submit to the Secretary 
General any evidence they may have to further sub- 
stantiate charges against them. The slow progress 
made by the preparation of such a “Black Book” is 
another indication of the lack of a positive plan or 
direction. The recent Bulgarian crime may serve to 
spur the governments on to more action, so that the 
indictment can be presented and discussed at the 
next General Assembly. 


New APPROACH NEEDED 


It is understood that the “Black Book” will be a 
weighty documentation of three or four volumes. 
Whether these laboriously acquired affidavits will 
move the Balkan case further along depends upon 
the adoption of a fresh approach. Past experience does 
indeed counsel prudence in estimating the probable 
results of a new program. The power of the United 
Nations is only recommendatory and if the national 
governments, with all their means of pressure, have 
confessedly made no perceptible dent upon the policies 
of the Balkan states, then we should not expect 
miracles from the world organization. 

The United Nations can nevertheless serve to 
mobilize world opinion on the issue of human rights 
behind the Iron Curtain. The process of preparing the 
“Black Book” has suggested the main task ahead of 
the organization. For, strange as it may seem, a number 
of governments have not given the cooperation that 
was expected of them. Some countries which are in 
a position to submit the information sought have not 
done so wholeheartedly, if at all..In other words, 
there is not yet a united front in the United Nations, 
in spite of the speeches of those who voted for the 
1950 resolution. 

Not only on the international plane, but on the 
domestic plane also this united front is lacking. 
The defense of human rights can be inconvenient. 
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It is reliably reported that a number of the Amer- 
ican wire services or newspapers which formerly 
maintained bureaus in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary have refused to cooperate in submitting affidavits 
for the “Black Book.” The reasons for their reluctance 
are not difficult to divine. A company in the business 
of selling news does not wish to run the risk of being 
blacklisted in the event that correspondents are once 
more allowed to roam the Balkans. This position, if 
realistic, is less than honorable. It does not square 
with the oft-repeated assertions of the press that it is 
consecrated to the holy cause of freedom of informa- 
tion. Leaders in U. S. press circles are apparently 
unwilling to take a risk when their own material 
interests are at stake. It is not right that the American 
press, which has forced the State Department to 
protest so vigorously against the continued imprison- 
ment of the newspaperman William Oatis in Czecho- 
slovakia, refuses to go on record in its own name for 
human rights. 


If the free world, therefore, is to avoid the twin 
dangers of indifference and of desperation engendered 
by frustration, we need first of all to close our own 
ranks, The United Nations may not be able to change 
directly the course of events in Eastern Europe. But 
it can convince doubters in the West where the threat 
to human freedom really lies and so prevent that dis- 
integration so much looked for by the Soviet chiefs. 
Then, should the day ever come when negotiations are 
possible, the essential points of an honorable settle- 
ment will be beyond all possibility of mistake or 
oblivion. Our propaganda broadcasts will in the mean- 
time acquire power from the unity of direction they 
seem at this moment to lack. 

If we have not been able to do anything for Bishop 
Bossilkov and his companions, let us hope that our 
poor showing and our manifest current bankruptcy 
of ideas have shocked our Government and our people 
into a realization of the doldrums in which the free 
world is becalmed. 
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pen-name of an American 
student at Louvain. He tells 
how some Belgian scouts 
brought a Christlike Christ- 
mas to the good-hearted if 
not over-godly mining pop- 
ulation of La Bouverie. 





























THE COAL-MINING DISTRICT of Belgium (rough- 
ly the area around Mons) is known as the Pays 
noir. That means with delightfully Gallic logic that 
it’s red. At least, it’s the part of Belgium where the 
Socialist tinge is pinkest and the strongest cells of 
active communism are located. Despite this fact, or 
more accurately, because of it, four senior scout groups 
from Brussels decided last year to concentrate their 
Christmas activities in the area. I went along with them 
as a working guest. The groups called themselves 
“routiers,” which simply means senior scouts. Their 
ages ranged from 19 to 26, and their occupations all 
the way from university student to skilled factory 
worker. 

Belgians take their scouting seriously. Here the 
scout movement has been so thoroughly penetrated 
by the Church that it rather represents uniformed 
Catholic Action. The object of our expedition was to 
bring Christmas to the people of the district. There 
was no question of spending much money, for the good 
and simple reason that we hadn’t much to spend. Our 
effectiveness was to be based on time and work—and 
on the sincerity with which we gave of both. What we 
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planned was really a demonstration of Catholic force, 
not always too easy a trick, even in a Catholic country. 
It is doubly so in a district like that around Mons, 
which has not unaptly been compared to a missionary 
country. 

Plans like this are usually made during the summer, 
since the whole works must start rolling in the fall. 
First there’s the choice of locale. Some ten kilometers 
from the center of Mons is a separate commune, num- 
bering about 1,500 souls, of whom the vast majority 
are miners and their families. The place is called 
La Bouverie. 

Our first call was on Monsieur le Curé. Monsieur le 
Curé preserved his gravity, weighed the proposal for 
several seconds, worked hard at giving the general 
impression of being won over to our idea—and then 
lost no time in showing his delight. An hour and a half 
later, the details were in order. Then began the work. 

We planned to stage a Christmas play in La 
Bouverie, just before the Midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve. After the play it would be comparatively easy 
to transfer the audience to the church. We hadn’t much 
experience in acting, but lots of good will. Size and 
weight counted far more than experience. We would 
have no fat angels, and the three kings must talk in a 
fine resounding basso. The script presented no prob- 
lem. Our audience wanted a Christmas story as simple 
as St. Luke’s. 

We wrote to the convent in La Bouverie. “Would 
Reverend Mother consider lending us the auditorium 
. . . Of course, the sisters are invited.” There were 
several exchanges of excruciatingly polite letters, and 
Reverend Mother agreed. More staff work: “Does 
anybody know a printer who . . .P” Somebody did, so 
we had our handbills and our signs. Another visit to 
Monsieur le Curé to work out details of timing. Mean- 
while rehearsals ground on, and André, who was 
director, was almost satisfied. Somebody ran off copies 
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of the carols for the Mass. A group put together the 
musical numbers for the play. Still another paid a 
running visit to La Bouverie, and our signs were 
pasted up. 

Christmas begins with Christmas Eve. That means 
celebrations, and celebrations can mean no Mass. 
That set up step number two—the cafés. There were 
seven in La Bouverie, and between them they could 
keep away from our play—and from midnight Mass— 
a sizable proportion of the male population of the 
town. But if they were not open after eleven . . . So 
we must persuade the proprietors to close them during 
the critical hour. 

This had to be done personally. The cafés were—of 
course—all run by outstandingly responsible citizens. 
Each received a visit. The visitor was charming and 
bore the best wishes of Monsieur le Curé. Then the 
visitor explained the purpose of his visit: “A group of 
routiers is planning to assist at the midnight Mass. 
There will be a play, to which, of course, Monsieur, 
Madame and all the children are invited; compli- 
mentary tickets, of course!” Monsieur thawed a little. 
“The cooperation of the leading elements of the com- 
munity is essential.” Monsieur thawed some more. 
“That is precisely the reason we have come to you.” 
Monsieur smiled. “We are sure that if Monsieur would 
take the lead . . .” Monsieur beamed. 

No one bothered to stress the unpleasant idea of 
closing the café; but if Monsieur and Madame were 
at the play ... And so the seven corners would be dark 
on Christmas Eve. 

The cafés would therefore be empty, but would our 
hall, and the church, be full? We had to set up a sales 
campaign to bring the honest miners and their families 
to our performance. Posters might not be enough. Once 
again the personal touch was called for. 

With one week to go, there was a house-to-house 
canvass; two routiers at a time, in uniform and smiling. 
“On Christmas Eve we will present . . . we would be 
delighted if Monsieur and Madame would honor us 

. and afterwards, the Mass.” 

At last, Christmas Eve. First the play. Reverend 
Mother’s auditorium was built for four hundred. We 
managed an extra hundred. In the hall, everybody had 
a good time. Backstage was like a madhouse. “Who 
ever heard of an angel with hairy arms?” “Fix my 
eyebrows again, they look like moustaches!” “But I’ve 
got to have a wig, I’m a woman!” 

The curtain rose and the play went on. A too 
sudden appearance of the devil made a little girl 
scream and even Reverend Mother (placed in the 
front row so she wouldn’t worry about the potted 
palms) gave a perceptible jump. But the songs were 
there, and Christmas the world over is the feast of 
songs. Above and around the players and the watchers 
the music hovered. We rang down the curtain on a 
Breton Noél, reaching back into ages of faith and 
breathing the sadness of Mary’s own lullaby. 

It was now eleven o'clock, and for an hour a group 
had been making the last round-up. From house to 


house, wherever there was a light, the invitation was 
offered: “Venez a la Messe.” And a routier with a great 
torch to punch a hole in the night would guide you to 
the church. 

Meanwhile the auditorium emptied. Outside were 
the routiers (some of them still showing traces of 
make-up ), forming the procession to the church. There 
were torches in the lead and torches along the way 
and, except for the wind, silence. Then, starting at 
the head of the march and sweeping back, came the 
warrior’s Christmas hymn. Five hundred voices crying 
their joy into the night “Il est né, le divin enfant.” 
Through cobbled streets and under somber house 
fronts the human chain wound its way from point of 
light to point of light—and finally to the church. 

The small square in front of the church was lit 
by a cordon of routiers bearing torches. From all sides 
the people came. When the square was filled, the great 
doors of the church were opened all the way. From 
outside we could see the altar, ablaze with flowers 
and candles, and we could hear the thunder of the 
organ. The crowd pressed forward, and to fill up the 
time till midnight Monsieur le Curé started the soft 
rhythm of the rosary. 

Meanwhile the routiers doused their torches (no 
mean trick in the wind) and climbed to the choir- 
loft. There was a moment of silence, the sexton proudly 
tolled his twelve strokes, and as the church filled 
with “O Holy Night,” the sacristy doors opened and 
the stately solemnity of the Mass began. Our proudest 
moment came at the Communion. In complete silence 
we trooped down into the body of the church, forty- 
eight strong, to line the Communion rail. 

Monsieur le Curé thanked us—three times in fact; 
before the Mass, during his sermon and afterwards. 
But somehow the best thanks came from the people 
themselves. Usually a heavy hand on the shoulder 
and a vast friendly rumble: “That was O.K. . . . that 
was fine!” while Madame smiled at us and the kids 
gaped at the uniforms in great-eyed wonder. Their 
friendliness led us back to the school house which 
served as headquarters and lodging. We were tired, 
but nobody minded. The straw under our sacks was 
comfortable and served as another reminder of Beth- 
lehem. Nobody wanted to talk much, so we cleaned 
up a bit, chanted the night prayers of the routiers 
and turned in. 

The next morning was Christmas, but the best of it 
was over for us. Monsieur le Curé came around to 
say “Thank you” again and we caught the train for 
Brussels. The ride back was quiet. We sang a little 
and everybody had some story or other of the night’s 
doings to recount. At the station in Brussels nobody 
wanted to make the first move. Somehow we hated 
to break up. So we shook hands, the leaders con- 
gratulated everybody and there were endless greetings 
exchanged. We were tired, proud and a little awed. 

I had the hour’s ride back to Louvain to think of 
how much we had given, and to realize, quite sud- 
denly, how much we had received. REGINALD VAETH 
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Paris letter 

Parish Crne-Cuuss. One of the features of parochial 
life in Paris is the Ciné-Club, and its existence testifies 
to the attitude of the Church in France towards the 
problems of the day. For, as there is no denying the 
large place which the cinema occupies in the minds 
and the lives of modern youth, the Church here aims 
at training these young minds to cope with the cinema 
as it is, not to present them with an image of the 
cinema as she would like it to be. 

In my own parish of St. Pierre at Neuilly, the Ciné- 
Club shows a film once a month in the Salle St. Pierre, 
attached to the church. It is a comfortable, well- 
appointed hall which can serve as cinema, theatre or 
concert hall as the occasion demands. After the film 
and a short interval for relaxation a discussion takes 
place on the merits of the film itself and the questions 
it raises. This discussion is led by a layman, who takes 
the stage and, by posing pertinent questions, draws 
from the audience their varying opinions. The parish 
priest, who is always present, rarely takes part in the 
debate. He confines his participation to a few brief 
words of conclusion. 

The remarkable thing about the Ciné-Club, however, 
is the choice of films which are shown. The Ciné-Club 
does not seek to edify, or simply to provide healthy 
entertainment. It presents controversial films in order 
to provoke discussion, and if some of these are at 
variance with Christian morals or deeply pessimistic 
in outlook, the debate which follows endeavors to 
establish the Christian attitude towards such films, or 
the Christian arguments against them. Through the 
parish Ciné-Clubs, the Church’s object is to train 
Catholics, and particularly Catholic youth, to think in 
the cinema. 

Three of the most important and most revealing of 
the films chosen for Ciné-Club presentation at the Salle 
St. Pierre were the Italian Germany, Year Zero, the 
English Give Us This Day, directed by Edward Dmy- 
tryk, and the French Une Si Jolie Petite Plage, directed 
by Yves Allegret. 

Germany, Year Zero, is Robert Rosselini’s study of 
that country just after the war, steeped in misery 
and black-marketeering, as seen through the eyes of a 
child. The film ends with the child’s suicide. Une Si 
Jolie Petite Plage tells the story, even more grim, of 
a young man who has murdered his unfaithful mistress, 
and flees from Paris to a deserted seaside hotel where 
he had passed his unhappy childhood. An abandoned 
child, he had been confided to the care of the hotel- 
keeper and his wife by the Assistance Publique. Un- 
loved and maltreated by his foster-parents, he finally 
runs away to Paris, where life treats him no better 
and he finally commits murder. He lives for a few 
days, undetected, at the hotel, endeavors to befriend 
the boy who has succeeded him, and fails. As the 
police net draws in, he shoots himself on the wind- 
swept seashore. This film, more studiously pessimistic 
than the previous one, provoked an extremely inter- 
esting discussion which resulted, in the main, in a 
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condemnation of the philosophy underlying the story. 

The audience at the Ciné-Club is a fairly represen- 
tative cross-section of the practising Catholic popula- 
tion of Neuilly, a fashionable Paris suburb. The two 
main elements, however, are the young people, who 
come because they are interested in the cinema, and 
the elderly women—mostly cooks, governesses and 
nursemaids in wealthy families-who come because 
the Ciné-Club is a part of parish activity. This latter 
group finds films such as those mentioned above rather 
disconcerting. For them, the cinema is not a problem, 
because it has no part in their normal lives, and they 
are rather shocked that such films should be presented 
to them under the auspices of the parish priest. 

In response to a request from this more conservative 
group for a film of a somewhat gayer nature, the Ciné- 
Club audience was asked to evaluate a movie entitled 
Les Ailes Blanches, made some ten or twelve years 
previously. It was a sentimental tale, the flashback 
reminiscences of a nun who took the veil and devoted 
herself to the sick poor because she was crossed in 
love. This piece of rose-colored nonsense, obviously 
enjoyed by the elderly ladies, came in for a pretty stiff 
dressing-down from the younger generation. They 
argued that such a milk-and-water vision of this high 
calling in the Christian conception of life was harmful 
in its own way, as it reduced the religious life to a 
refuge for those who fail to attain the state of matri- 
mony. 

Les Ailes Blanches was the only film of its kind to 
be shown. The purpose of its projection was to soothe 
ruffled feelings. Subsequent programs were devoted to 
films lending themselves to more serious discussion, 
such as the prize-winning Justice est Faite, a study of 
the jury at a murder trial, with euthanasia as a sub- 
sidiary theme; La Souriciére, whose plot hinged on 
professional secrecy; and Give Us this Day. This last 
film, an indictment of social conditions amongst work- 
ing-class Italian immigrants in New York, also ends 
in tragedy when the hero is buried alive beneath 
falling cement. 

Perhaps the liveliest discussion followed the showing 
of La Souriciére. The question of secrecy here con- 
cerned the legal profession, and the ingenious plot 





Miss Farrell, an Irishwoman living in Paris, is the 
daughter of a former Abbey Theatre player. 
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told of a lawyer assigned to defend a man accused of 
murder. The lawyer knows his client to be innocent, 
as the real murderer has revealed his identity to him in 
connection with a previous case. He forces the mur- 
derer to betray himself and saves his client, but must 
now defend himself before his colleagues on a charge 
of violating professional secrecy by his conduct. He is 
acquitted. 

This film proposed a clear-cut case and provided an 
admirable subject for discussion. Arguments for and 
against the lawyer and his action were many, and the 
debate soon waxed hot and heavy. The murderer in 
the film had the unlikely name of Mouton, and so high 


did feeling rise at one point that one section of the 
hall was referring to the other as “sheep,” amid 
general hilarity. 

The Ciné-Club at Neuilly, and others like it in 
parishes throughout Paris, are doing an excellent job. 
Not only do they encourage their audiences in general 
to use their heads in the cinema, but, most important 
of all, they provide a free and friendly atmosphere 
for young Catholic people to air their views and clarify 
their ideas. Thus the youth are trained to bring clear 
and alert minds to the consideration of one of the 
most urgent problems facing the Catholic today—the 
cinema. IsoLDE FARRELL 





Here at the Stable Door 

Quick now—loose it—here at the stable door. 

Let Christmas winds make sport of this most useless 
thing, 

Tatter it blithesomely, blow it afar. 

Be quick: You will not need it anymore. 


Not if you come inside: pride has no jot 

Of relevancy here; it makes no sense 

In terms of song or shed, angel or kine— 

It has no truck with hay; fields loathe pretense. 


Cast it away; lose it in depths of snow 

Or in this night’s munificence of stars: 

You cannot find a single use for pride 

Here where the Highest chooses to be low. 
StsTeR M. Pavutinus, I.H.M. 


The Story the Window Told 
There was no room in Bethlehem 
For Mary, travel-worn, 
For her who bore within her womb 


The God-Child to be born. 


Yet kings need not have regal beds 
To have a royal birth, 

For in a manger Christ was born 
High King of all the earth. 


The Lord was laid in lowly crib, 
His Virgin Mother slept 

While angels alleluiahs sang 
And shepherds stood enrapt. 


The purple for the Prince of Peace 
Was shadow of the night, 

The velvet was the moss-grown stall, 
The gold was morning light. 


O, never night was half so holy, 
Since all the worlds began! 

O, never day dawned so resplendent, 
Since God created Man! 


The Eastern sun shot chink and crack, 
And striped the sheep and mares, 

The laths that braced a window’s sag 
Cut sunbeams into squares. 


The sun-lit window cast on the crib 
A lace of golden floss, 
And lo! Upon Christ Jesus’ face 
The shadow of a Cross! 
O. DeWrrr LYLE Jr. 


Vas Honorabile 


Bright Innocence that walked 
Beyond the bonds of earth 

To bear the Christ Child back 
In all-triumphant birth, 


Stainless and wondrous fair, 
Sweet as unending spring, 
Oh, Lily whose calix held 
The everlasting King, 


Set on thy hand to seal 
And confirm thy high estate, 
Is the ring of the Dove espousing 
Thee, Immaculate! 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 


Lhe No and the Yes 


A beam falling in an old barn, 
A child found waxen in the hay, 
One motion of one dark hand— 
It was then as it is today. 


There were apertures in the walls 
For the scorpion weather; 

The blundering bodies of the beasts— 
But then, there was the Mother. 


There was the tenting of the Star; 
There was an angel that stood 
Too attentive for song; 
There was the Will of God. 
A. E. JoHNson 
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The great divorce 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION: The Problem of 
Religion in the Schools 








F. Ernest Johnson, ed. Harper. 211p. 
$2 


Some difference of opinion over the 
relationship of religion to a public- 
school system is to be expected, even 
among those whose religious prin- 
ciples are identical. However, it is dis- 
tressing to find in a discussion of this 
relationship that men so obviously 
sympathetic to mingling some religion 
with education reduce religion so often 
to a new kind of sociology or treat it 
as a recently discovered branch of 
civics. 

Of the twelve lectures given during 
1950-51 at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, only three, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, made religion sound 
independently respectable—those by 
F. Ernest Johnson, formerly of Colum- 
bia, Mildred Horton, formerly of Wel- 
lesley, and Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt of the NCWC. Apparently, even 
alleged religious thinkers forget that 
God has something to say about re- 
ligion, that in the thorny question at 
issue God’s truth and God’s will are 
at stake, and that in His view religion 
is more than a personal peculiarity to 
be respected or an ancient cultural 
heritage to be venerated, even when 
not taken seriously. 

To my mind, Moses and Luther, to 
say nothing of Peter, would have 
found several of the lectures offensive. 
Vivian Thayer of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School was more virile and con- 
sistent than some in her defense of 
out-and-out secularism in the public 
schools, even if her logic was not al- 
ways airtight. 

Dr. Johnson does a masterly job in 
reducing the “problem” to four dis- 
tinct questions: the meaning of “sepa- 
ration of Church and State,” the 
ultimate validity of the private school 
in a democracy, the released-time 
question, the public school as an in- 
strument of definitely theistic teach- 
ing. He concludes at the end of the 
series, after all the varying points of 
view have been presented, that he is 
impressed more than ever “with the 
difficulty of making an ‘absolute’ out 
of the separation between Church and 
State with respect to education 
(p. 191).” Here are some of his keen 
views: 


[It ought to be clear] that the 
effort to reduce them all [re- 
ligions] to a common denomi- 
nator can never succeed. An at- 
tempt to exclude all religious 
symbolism, when it is an authen- 
tic expression of the mood of the 
community as a whole, is arti- 


ficial and forced . . . Nothing is 
more characteristic of the secu- 
larist viewpoint than the argu- 
ment that religion must be 
excluded whenever it appears 
divisive . . . It is less than fair 
that the Catholic Church should 
have to bear the full burden of 
presenting a rationale for the 
religious day school . . . How- 
ever great our devotion to the 
public schools, it must not be 
maintained at the expense of an 
intelligent appreciation of the 
purposeful nonpublic school . . . 
Religion has suffered much, qual- 
itatively speaking, in America 
from being divorced from the 
mainstream of the culture as it 
flowed through educational chan- 
nels (pp. 192-203). 


It is perfectly apparent that this 
religio-educational controversy does 
not really involve believing Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews. The faith- 
ful may disagree on the details of the 
incorporation of religion in education, 





the support given by the community 
to religion, and so forth, but they are 
determined that religion shall not 
perish from the educational life of 
their children. 

This is a fight between the faithful 
and the secularists, with ultimate vic- 
tory going to one or the other. It is 
disappointing, therefore, to see people 
who, while asserting their faith, mouth 
so many of the secularistic platitudes. 
They should reread Vivian Thayer’s 
proclamation: Secularism is “a faith 
that conflicts with the tenets of tra- 
ditional religion . . . we should rec- 
ognize it for what it is: an affirmation 
of faith, a religion, if you will, which 
entitles it to the right of competition 
in the marketplace, with all of the 
privileges and limitations that apply 
to the propagation of other religions” 
(p. 80). 

We might as well equate disease 
with health, adultery with purity, 
graft with honesty, if we are going to 
make irreligion and a-religion the 
equal of religion. 

The book, which I found absorbing, 
is touched off with concluding chap- 
ters on religion in a State university, 
municipal colleges, State teachers col- 
leges, privately supported higher edu- 
cation, elementary and_ secondary 
education. Georce A. KELLY 
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BOOKS 


A war of strategy 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 

















By Christopher Ward. Edited by John 
Richard Alden. Macmillan. Two Vols. 
989p. $15 


This comprehensive and unfinished 
work, completed by the editor, is a 
fitting climax to Christopher Ward’s 
varied and distinguished life. It also 
fills a historical need for our time. 
Each generation, it seems, must re- 
write history within the framework of 
its own thinking. This is being done 
for our Civil War but not to the same 
extent for the Revolution. Mr. Ward’s 
work, therefore, has a special signif- 
icance. It is not a profound work, but 
his clear and easy style gives one a 
sense of participation in the events 
he recounts. Hence it may be remem- 
bered and reread when more profound 
works have been forgotten. 

The preface states that the work 
was intended as a history of the land 
campaigns of the war. Actually, it is 
only about tactics, as it is essentially 
a running account of the numerous 
battles fought over an area from Can- 
ada to the Carolinas, battles which in 
terms of other wars were no more than 
skirmishes. 

The absence of better strategical 
treatment of the land campaign is the 
book’s distinct limitation. The Revolu- 
tion was essentially a war of strategy, 
more so than any other war in our 
history. Washington was primarily a 
strategist. His lack of feel for terrain 
and his inability to dispose and handle 
troops in battle have caused some to 
say that he had little genius for war. 

What actually won this war and 
gained our independence was Wash- 
ington’s strategic sense, his ability to 
see a situation in its whole, his great- 
ness in adversity. Nathaniel Greene, 
his ablest lieutenant, regained the 
whole South practically without an 
army, certainly without winning a bat- 
tle. The only other strategist compar- 
able with them in our military history 
is William Tecumseh Sherman. 

The tactical approach of this book 
does provide an insight into the char- 
acter and lives of the men who fought 
the Revolution to its victory. Reading 
about these numerous battles, skir- 
mishes and marches gives one a sense 
of being with these men, of participat- 
ing in the events and of knowing their 
stark reality. One can forgive a lack 
of stress on strategy, politics and logis- 
tics to get this feel of the soldier’s war. 
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Nevertheless, there are overtones 
always present which keep these fac- 
tors in the reader’s mind. One is con- 
scious of how close the war came to 
being lost in its final years from eco- 
nomic causes. Despite the military im- 
provement after Valley Forge, depre- 
ciation of the Continental currency 
brought further breakdown to the 
commissary, continual suffering to the 
troops and almost disintegration to 
the army after 1778. We now know 
the importance of the French alliance 
but it must have a disappointment to 
Americans of that time, for the French 
furnished them little direct aid except 
at Yorktown. 

An outstanding feature of this book 
is its appreciation of the Revolution- 
ary officers, both general and regimen- 
tal. There were many incompetent 
generals, for it was easier to convince 


Congress of competence than to prove 
it on the battlefield. Failure to recog- 
nize and reward ability drove Arnold 
to commit treason and Morgan and 
Stark to resign. But incompetency and 
favoritism were small prices to pay 
for uncovering such natural soldiers 
as Greene and Henry Knox. 

It is the regimental officer of the 
Continental Army who most com- 
mands our respect. No junior group 
of officers ever had harder jobs or 
showed higher devotion to duty. With 
no support from a weak Government, 
they were able by strength of charac- 
ter alone to get hungry, tired and un- 
paid men to serve and fight. How 
these regimental officers kept down 
mutiny is a saga in itself that awaits 
telling. 

The book suffers from a lack of 
good maps. The prospective reader 


is warned to provide himself with an 
atlas or at least an automobile map 
of the eastern United States. The maps 
in the book are mere battle-formation 
diagrams of doubtful authenticity and 
without illustration of the terrain fea- 
tures which Mr. Ward himself de- 
scribes in so much detail. This inade- 
quacy is compensated for in part by 
the excellent bibliography and index. 

This book cannot be compared with 
the military classics of our literature, 
the sea-power series of Mahan or Hen- 
derson’s Stonewall Jackson and the 
American Civil War, which have in- 
fluenced American naval and military 
thinking down to our time. But it is 
not too much to hope that this work 
will inspire more military study of 
the War of the Revolution and of the 
strategy of land warfare. 

Joun D. Hayes 
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The militarist mind 





SWORD AND SWASTIKA: 
Generals and Nazis in the Third Reich 





By Telford Taylor. Simon & Schuster. 
432p. $5 


It is one of the tragedies of our time 
that a vigorous, progressive, intelli- 
gent, cultured people like the Ger- 
mans have been for two hundred 
years obsessed with such an interna- 
tional morality that their nation has 
been a danger on the face of the 
earth. Part of the answer as to how 
this could have happened is contained 
in the present volume, which general- 
ly is a military history of Germany 
from the Armistice of 1918 to the end 
of the conquest of Poland in 1939. 

This is historical writing, but his- 
torical writing of a different type from 
that of the usual researcher. The au- 
thor was in Military Intelligence dur- 
ing the recent war, studying the Ger- 
man commanders. He was active in 
the war-criminals trials at Nuremberg 
and has had access to the voluminous 
Nuremberg documentation and proof. 
He has also covered the usual printed 
sources appearing in recent years— 
even up to last summer. Thus he has 
not merely collected and correlated 
facts; he has absorbed a philosophy 
and presents it here with a critical 
mind. 

Aristocratic military leadership, he 
shows in his earliest chapter, came to 
the forefront in the days of Frederick 
the Great. It restored military power 
to Germany after Napoleon had 
smashed it and tried to suppress it at 
Tilsit and it developed a tradition and 
a skill which Bismarck and the Kaiser 
were willing to use. It was not com- 
pletely suppressed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he shows, for it continued 
by deceptive means to build toward 
events that would prevent a repetition 
of what it called the “stab in the 
back.” 

The military idol Hindenburg was 
the stooge of the military clique in 
the postwar years. He was not averse 
to the sabotaging of the Weimar Re- 
public. All of the clique except two 
acquiesced in the resurrection of Ger- 
man ambitions under that adroit polli- 
tician Hitler. In fact, to them, he held 
out hopes of greater glory, just as he 
held out hopes of dignity to the Ger- 
man people. They feared the strong 
rivalry of his SA corps; they did not 
like his SS troops; they were jealous 
of Goering and the Air Force. But bit 
by bit they bowed before Hitler’s 
strength, until he broke away from 
their guidance in 1938, got rid of 
Fritsch and Blomberg, put in Nazi 
adherents, and took over complete 
control himself. He was taking them 
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to war and glory. He was taking them, 
indeed, in the very direction they 
would have been led themselves by 
the guile and patience of Seeckt—to 
the annihilation of Poland and general 
European conquest. 

The volume in its later pages shows 
the militarists undoubtedly guilty of 
going along with the initiation of 
genocide as a national policy. The 
other main question, as to whether 
they were guilty because they fol- 
lowed the policies and the orders of 
the politicians, is not so easily an- 
swered. They had been blamed for the 
early-century military excesses because 
they had operated on the theory of 
the supremacy of military over civilian 
authorities. Now they are being 
blamed for letting Hitler lead them by 
the nose. 

Shall we, the author seems to ask, 
condemn them, as some have con- 
demned MacArthur, for calling new 
and dangerous the concept “that meim- 
bers of our armed forces owe primary 
allegiance or loyalty to those who 
temporarily exercise the authority of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment rather than to the country and 
its Constitution which they are sworn 
to defend”? Our American officers take 
an oath to obey the orders of the 
President. These took an oath to obey 
Hitler. Then came catastrophe. 

The book is history, excellent his- 
tory. But it is, as we have just seen, 
alarmingly provocative in the major 
question which it raises and does not 
attempt to answer. It is not only a 
political question; it is a moral ques- 
tion also, and one of the gravest im- 
portance. I have not done justice to it 
in a brief review. The book itself must 
be consulted in detail. 

ELBRIDGE CoLBy 





THE WORD 











““For Herod will seek the child to 
destroy him’” (Matt. 2:14; feast of 
the Holy Innocents). 


St. Matthew’s account of the death of 
the Innocents reveals the activities of 
two wills. One is a human will, and 
in its working is shown the injustice 
and misery which irresponsible self- 
ishness breeds in the world. The other 
will is divine, and in its operation 
men can glimpse, though but imper- 
fectly, the meaning and the value of 
Christian suffering. 

The human will in eur present 
story was Herod’s. When the King 
realized that the Magi had eluded 
him, he was enraged at being out- 
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witted. This humiliation was made 
worse by the rankling thought that 
the new-born King was still alive. 
Vanity, anger and jealousy then drove 
Herod to order the destruction of every 
infant in Bethlehem and all its neigh- 
borhood. 

The decision at once upset the 
lives of others. Joseph was forced to 
arouse Mary and the Christ Child, 
pick up a few essentials and flee by 
night: to flee without the tools by 
which he made his livelihood, among 
a people who spoke an unfamiliar 
tongue, to homeless refuge in a land 
of pagan worship. The hardship, the 
anxiety, the injustice—St. Matthew is 
too good a storyteller to mention them 
in detail. 

And in Bethlehem what misery the 
cruel order brought! To the callous 
and synical soldiery, the slaughter was 
but an order from headquarters. But 
as the last sword was sheathed again 
and the last soldier returned with a 
jest to his dice and his cups, a score 
of desolate mothers bent in grief over 
bloodstained cradles. The night, when 
it came, could not match the darkness 
and emptiness in their hearts. 

Grim indeed the story, until we 
consider the providence of God. That 
providence, as it bears upon the pres- 
ent matter, means this: God does not 
take away from evil men their free- 
dom of will to commit grievous sin— 
even such sin as may unjustly bring 
bitter sorrow to others. But, permit- 
ting the sin, God so shapes the results 
that for each one who suffers, the evil 
can become the occasion of spiritual 
gain that more than outweighs the 
temporal misfortune. 

Herod’s murder of the innocent 
babies was enormously evil. But free- 
dom of the will is God’s precious gift 
to man, and if God interfered with 
human wills to prevent every crime, 
man would no longer be free. Hence 
God permits the act but so directs it 
that Herod alone suffers any loss that 
is not repaid in the precious coinage 
of eternity. 

God sends His angel to preserve 
the life of the Christ Child until the 
appointed day of Calvary. He wills 
the tedious flight into Egypt. But the 
flight is for the Holy Family a chance 
to practise priceless virtues—faith, res- 
ignation, patience, mutual love and 
thoughtfulness. 

The pure and helpless infants 
against whom Herod drew his sword 
—were they not, in God’s plan, for- 
tunate? For they received the joy of 
eternal life without the hazards of the 
strife to win it. They never tasted the 
bitterness of this mortal world, yet 
received a crown of glory—and rightly, 
for they had perfectly fulfilled the 
destiny which God gave them. And 
surely Mary won for the mothers of 























these slaughtered babes the grace of 
conformity to God’s will even among Rev. GeorcE A. KELLY took his 
their tears. doctorate in the social sci- 

So it is that the Church celebrates ences at Catholic University 
this feast of exile for the Christ Child of America. 
and of bloody death for the Holy Joun D. Hayes, USN, is on the 
Innocents as a day not without spir- faculty of the Industrial Col- 
itual joy. For the feast is, most of all, lege of the Armed Forces, 
a reminder that even the mean and Washington, D. C. 
sinful deeds of other men, even the E.LBrincE Co.sy, retired Army 
events of life which draw tears and officer, is professor of jour- 
contract the heart in grief, are for- nalism at George Washington 
ward strides in our journey toward University, Washington, D. C. 
Heaven. Pau A. REED, S.J. 
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THEATRE 











I'VE GOT SIXPENCE. In last sea- 
son’s prize play, I Am a Camera, I 
detected that John Van Druten was 
mellowing into a moralist. In the pres- 
ent production at the Ethel Barry- 
more, his moral purpose is overt rather 
than implicit. His progress toward 
maturity, however, is self-conscious 
and uncertain, with the result that 
while I’ve Got Sixpence is probably 
his most important play, it is not as 
smoothly articulated as, say, The Mer- 
maids Singing. 

Van Druten, at least for the mo- 
ment, has suspended his sophisticated 
narratives of random love for an inter- 
lude of sober reflection on a world in 
turmoil. Dalliance is not absent from 
I've Got Sixpence, but the author 
treats it with proper seriousness, with 
respect for the moral and spiritual 
values involved. He seems to suspect, 
without being wholly convinced, that 
the present restlessness in the world, 
both in the affairs of nations and the 
souls of individuals, is at bottom a con- 
flict between centripetal faith and the 
forces of moral chaos. Rather hesi- 
tantly, he finally enlists on the side 
of faith. 

It is not too certain, however, that 
his conversion is final. His leading 
characters are a girl with beautiful 
ideals but no sense of direction, and 
a young man with such a vast belief in 
his own importance that he borders on 
being a heel. Clustered around these 
characters groping for light and spir- 
itual anchorage are some unpreposses- 
sing people who claim the assurance 
of faith. One is a religious charlatan, 
of some nondescript Oriental kind, 
who prattles endlessly of the All Ef- 
fulgent and The Bathed in Light. 
Another is a very sweet and very rich 
old lady who is his dupe, and still an- 
other a Catholic who has been taught 
but never understood his catechism. 
Beholding so many similar characters 
in the ranks of believers, Van Druten 
seems almost persuaded that faith is 
an opiate, but nevertheless worth- 
while because it provides people with 
some kind of certitude in an age of 
confusion. 

While I’ve Got Sixpence contributes 
nothing significant to the drama of 
ideas, it does bring dignity to the 
theatre and stimulates intelligent dis- 
cussion. In a few brief lines, for in- 
stance, his leading character discloses 
a keener insight into Communist nihil- 
ism than can be found anywhere in 
Darkness At Noon. It is gratifying to 
see Van Druten turning aside from 


writing glittering trifles and attempt- 
ing something worthy of his talent. 
Edmond O’Brien and Viveca Lind- 
fors are starred as seekers of spiritual 
stability, and they are brilliantly sup- 
ported by Patricia Collinge and Vicki 
Cummings. Mr. O’Brien’s performance 
is persuasive but would be more ef- 
fective if it did not tend toward mo- 
notony. Miss Lindfors imparts a 
smoldering beauty to the girl whose 
heart is not too wise, while Miss Cum- 
mings is wistful and humorous as a 
girl who looks toward marriage as 
the final haven from life’s tempests. 
Miss Collinge is exquisite in her two 
scenes as an elderly Lady Bountiful. 
Produced by Gertrude Macy and 
Walter Starcke, the play was directed 
by the author. The settings were de- 
signed by Boris Aronson. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











The Christmas season is traditionally 
the period for which movie companies 
reserve their most distinguished offer- 
ings. From a particularly unfruitful 
twelve-months period of film-making 
this week’s collection is the pick of the 
holiday crop. I submit them with the 
warning that next week’s column, de- 
voted to the sorry remainder of the 
Christmas releases, will make uni- 
formly dismal reading. 


MY COUSIN RACHEL is just about 
what you would expect—a canny, 
smoothly professional piece of movie 
schmaltz derived from a _ canny, 
smoothly professional piece of literary 
schmaltz. The film has meticulous 
period costumes and décor, artfully 
somber black-and-white photography 
of the conveniently ominous Cornwall 
setting, and a stylishly written script 
(by Nunnally Johnson). Its equally 
divided sinister and romantic over- 
tones are shrewdly accepted by direc- 
tion (Henry Koster) and musical score 
(Franz Waxman). 

What it lacks (in common with 
Daphne du Maurier’s novel) is suf- 
ficient substance to sustain it over the 
long haul. For perhaps half of its run- 
ning time Rachel is believable as an 
enigmatic woman who might be the 
murderess of her husband and the 
plotter of further devilment, or the 
fascinating innocent victim of circum- 
stantial evidence. After that she be- 
comes a puppet manipulated by con- 
tradictory indications, which are man- 
ufactured to perpetuate the mood of 
mystery but which succeed only in 
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vitiating both working hypotheses con- 
cerning the elusive heroine. 
Nevertheless, the picture is a su- 
perior piece of trivia for adults. Olivia 
de Havilland’s Rachel is glamorous 
and expert but ultimately as unre- 
solved as the story. The best per- 
formance is contributed by Richard 
Burton, who, in his first American 
movie role, plays the very immature 
and very opinionated nephew with a 
depth and sureness which augurs, 
barring unforeseeable front-office 
fumbling, a bright screen future. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA is a 
quite faithful adaptation of William 
Inge’s grim stage study of frustration 
and failure in a middle-aged couple. 
Its greatest asset is the debut movie 
performance of Shirley Booth, playing 
her original stage role. As Lola, the 
good-natured, slovenly, day-dreaming 
wife, whose lost hopes are symbolized 
by her lost dog for whose return she 
looks in vain, she acts with such per- 
ception and honesty that she uner- 
ringly captures the human dignity and 
tragedy under the character’s unpre- 
possessing exterior. Miscast, Burt Lan- 
caster registers only a good try as the 
ex-alcoholic chiropractor husband 
whose youthful sin has doomed him 
to a forced marriage and to frustration 
of his hope of being a doctor. But 
between them the two players contrive 
a painfully real portrait of ordinary 
people leading, in Thoreau’s phrase, 
lives of quiet desperation. 

Mr. Inge writes with the secular 
humanist’s compassionate but partial 
view of human problems. This leads 
him into a lapse both of taste and 
vision in dealing with the disedifying 
amorous conduct of two young people 
(Terry Moore, Richard Jaeckel) 
which precipitates the story's crisis. 
His limited vision also makes the pic- 
ture more depressing than it would be 
if its hope for the future were rooted 
in spiritual values. Still, as a reaction 
against the roseate myths of most 
movies it is worth considering. 

(Paramount) 


STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 
gives the standard Technicolor mu- 
sical biography treatment to composer- 
bandmaster-showman John Philip 
Sousa (played by Clifton Webb). By 
some strange alchemy, however, the 
familiar ingredients—music, produc- 
tion numbers, comedy, youthful ro- 
mance, sentimental consideration of 
family life and typical American suc- 
cess story—fall into place with a 
wholly non-standard vitality and exu- 
berance. The result is an almost ir- 
resistible “pure entertainment film” 
for the family. (20th Century-Fox) 
Mora WALSH 
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District of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


& Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Educatien ef Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
Vor particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Averedited Boarding Scheel for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for satalog 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
e 

Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 
Yor farther injormation address the Dean 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Fer the Higher Education of Catholle Womes 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
es Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
for Licensed 
New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
achelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
4 connection with the college. Piseresausly ten —. 
om the upper Mississipp1. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ “Hiawatha,” “the 400." 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


ee 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domlale 
A.B. and B.8. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Trainiag 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
1B, seo" 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, J Hi Dr i Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.3 Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 








New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, C Ed jon, Nursing, 

Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








New York 





Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. oy 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, 

Pence tg Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280, 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproo we oo 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. IMlustrated. catalog 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohie 
Resident Preparatory Schoo! for Boys 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
Tural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 





Pennsylvania 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 
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Specialists in 
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Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





service your account . . . the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 








for every church use and purpose. 
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